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SCHOOL CABINETS. 


When it is considered that every thing, animate and inanimate 
around us is full of instruction, we may be excused for express- 
ing our surprise that so little attention is paid to the collection 
of suck specimens, in every department of natural science, as 
fall within the reach of every teacher. We have sometimes 
inquired of the village school teacher why he did not begin to 
form a cabinet for his school, and he has told us that there was 
no encouragement to do so; for his engagement was so short 
that he could do but little, and if he did contrive to make a 
collection of any value, it was doubtful whether he should teach 
in the same place another winter, and the labor would be lost 
to him. 

There is much force in this objection at first sight, but it is 
by no means sufficient ; for, nothing is easier than for a teach- 
er to carry his collection with him, if he changes his-school. 
Besides, the very act of forming a collection will amply repay 
him for the trouble of collecting, and for the pain of leaving 
what he has collected. He, too, should never be unwilling to 
work for his successors, for this is one of the meanest forms of 
selfishness. In the last number, we said a few words on the 
studies of little children, and perhaps one of the first steps that 
should be taken, for the purpose of giving them full and agree- 
able employment, is the collection of such objects of nature or 
art, as will furnish texts for the teacher, and employ all the 
senses of the little pupils. 

Hardly any object is so worthless as not to be valuable in a 
school. The incident of the Paving Stone (see page 250,) 
shows what interest a skillful teacher may throw into what is 
generally disregarded, and, perhaps, that very stone might fur- 
nish materials for many other lessons. ‘The teacher, after ex- 
plaining the composition of the stone, might call the attention 
of the little class to the size of the stone, that is, to its length 
in inches and parts, so that measure both superficial and solid 
might be introduced. If the children know nothing of in- 
ches and parts, the teacher should chalk an inch on the black 
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board, and letevery child try to do the same, until the eye 
is accustomed to the measure. When thus prepared, the diame- 
ter of the stone, if it be round, may be asked of each child, 
before it is measured with callipers before their eyes. If the 
teacher has no proper callipers, let him take a piece of stout wire 
that will bend easily, and bring the ends together on each side 
of the stone. After settling the diameter the attention of the 
class may be called to the circumference, and the proportion be- 
tween diameter and circumference may be easily shown by a 
string, and illustrated with chalk on the blackboard. 

The writer of this, for a few cents, procured a ball of light 
wood three inches in diameter, and twenty-seven balls of sim- 
ilar wood one inch in diameter, and then with a pair of scales, 
which he made out of shingle and pasteboard, he showed the 
relative bulk of spherical bodies, by placing the large ball 
in one scale and the twenty-seven small ones which exact- 
ly balanced it, in the other. Previously to doing this, he 
let the class guess how many of the small ones would weigh 
as much as the other, and this impressed the demonstration 
more deeply on the memory. Cubes of relative size may 
be used in the same manner. 

Next the attention of the children may be called to the 
weight of the stone, and a thousand stones may be weigh- 
ed to fix in their minds the real meaning of pounds, ounces, 
&c., of which as of feet, inches, &c., their elders generally 
have but an imperfect idea. Perhaps there is no one thing so 
delightful to a child as to be allowed to weigh out articles and 
pretend to sell them. ‘The writer had a cheap pair of scales 
and allowed the little classes to keep shop. Sand, pebbles, 
saw dust, &c. represented sugar, coffee, tea, &c. ; and weights 
from half an ounce to a pound, were easily made of soapstone. 
Money was made of paper rubbed on acoin with the blunt 
end of a lead pencil, and cut round ; yellow being used for gold, 
white for silver, and red for copper. Perhaps no exercise can 
be more useful than making change for each other in such 
sport. 

These examples have been mentioned to show how wide a 
field is opened before the ingenious teacher, and how very easy 
it is to keep little children usefully employed, when the teach- 
er is engaged with another class. 

But, to return to the subject with which we started, school 
cabinets,—how shall a teacher proceed in collecting these ? The 
best way is to give a few lessons with some familiar objects, 
and then to ask the children to bring to school everything they 
find that they wish explained, or that seems at all curious. — 
Let the teacher receive every thing that is brought, and, if pos- 
sible, make every thing the subject of ashortlesson. Let such 
things as are valuable be preserved, and such as are worthless 
removed, without offence to the children who brought them. 
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If it is understood that the collection is to belong to the school, 
and not to the teacher, the parents will often contribute ; but, 
after all, the teacher must mainly depend upon himself, and he 
must be a poor creature, if he can not every day collect some 
thing from the world around him. 

Any thing pertaining to the animal kingdom will be worthy 
of preservation, and he may get a museum in a short time. 
Skeletons may often be found already cleaned by exposure 
to the weather. ‘The skulls of beasts and birds are precious 
materials for lessons, and animals may be easily reduced to 
skeletons by being soaked in water, which should be frequent- 
ly changed. When the flesh has left the bones, these may be 
cleaned and whitened by immersion a short time in chloride of 
lime. A beautiful preparation may be made of a tortoise shell 
by immersing it in boiling water, which separates the epider- 
mis from the bones, and loosens all the sutures of the bones 
which compose the shell. Few persons are aware of the beau- 
tiful construction of this animal, whose skeleton is outside. 
So the bones of boiled fish afford good specimens easily clean- 
ed. ‘The head and feet of birds show their peculiar habits. 
Insects present a boundless variety. Specimens of every kind 
of wood may be prepared by sawing a thin piece across the 
stick, so asto show the concentric circles. Such pieces, if 
polished or smoothed, are often very beautiful. The leaves 
of trees may be preserved when green, and also in their au- 
tumnal hues. So flowers and their leaves may be pressed and 
classed. Grains and fruits afford fine subjects for familiar les- 
sons. 

The object should not be to give scientific instruction in 
Botany, Zoology, &c., but to give general information, so that 
the world around may present objects of interest and inquiry 
to the young. While the senses are thus educated, a love of 
nature and a thirst for knowledge may also be induced; the 
child may become thoughtful and feel little need of those ex- 
citements which are apt to fill the empty mind, and to lay the 
foundation of an unhappy old age. 

I know it will be said that such lessons interfere with the 
regular studies, but this is a sad mistake, for the truth is, that 
the regular studies, as they are called, unfortunately interfere 
with them, one familiar lesson from real objects being, in most 
cases, worth a dozen lessons that go in at one ear and pass out 
at the other ; just as one act of virtue moves men more than a 


dozen sermons on the same subject would be likely to do. 
W. B. F. 





It is insolent, as well as unnatural, to trample upon the ven- 
erable decays of human nature. He that acts in this manner, 
does but expose his own future condition, and laugh at him- 
self beforehand. — Spectator. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS—DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


The following judicious remarks are extracts from the Sec- 
ond Report of the accomplished Secretary of the Maine Board 
of Education, which has just been published. | 

I believe that it is almost universally conceded, that the fail- 

ure of ourcommon schools to meet the present wants and wish- 
es of the people is attributable, to a very great extent, to in- 
competency on the part of teachers. Such is the distinct asser- 
tion of school committees, of parents, and the friends of edu- 
eation at large ;—such is the implied declaration of the Legis- 
lature in making provision for the education of teachers,—and 
such is the frank and highly honorable concession of the intel- 
ligent portion of the teachers themselves. ‘The correctness of 
the concession I am not disposed to question ;—but, in justice 
to aclass in which are to be found many of the excellent of the 
carth,—many who are devoting their lives and energies to the 
calling with a self-sacrificing spirit worthy of all praise, —I 
must say, that the charge brought against them falls with an 
ill grace from the lips of their accusers. Guilty our teachers 
may have been of many sins of omission, but their employers 
have not been guiltless ;—the supply has indeed been furnished 
to meet the demand. It is confidently believed, however, that 
a change has come over the spirit of this people. A quicker 
and stronger apprehension of the importance of early moral and 
intellectual culture, is beginning to pervade the mind of the 
great mass. New England shrewdness, which many years ago 
discovered that time is money, has begun to make a practical 
application of the discovery in the matter of education, and to 
regard the time of the child,—a part of the sum total of his ex- 
istence,—as being of as much value to him, as it is to the man. 
‘The voice which has heretofore found utterance only in the lan- 
guage of querulousness, has begun to assume a bold and man- 
ly tone ; to speak of what should, and must be. Men are be- 
ginning to be weary of witnessing the wasted time and perverted 
opportunities of childhood. The demand is for improvement. 
It is the demand of the age in which we live. Man’s moral 
and intellectual nature,—the material creation,—are moved to 
answer it. A mighty agency is abroad. It is giving a new 
impulse to matter,—it is thrilling the great heart of humanity. 
It has reached the School and the Schoolmaster. 

‘The important inquiry is here presented, how shall this de- 
mand be answered? What method shall be adopted to secure 
a sufficient number of teachers, qualified in every particular to 
be the educators of our children? Before answering the inqui- 
ry, it may be well to pause, and ask, how happens it, that in a 
land where the sovereignty is in the people,—where the prin- 
ciple is solemnly, deliberately, and almost universally recog- 
nized, that the diffusion of knowledge is essential to the pres- 
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ervation of their rights and liberties—where power almost un- 
limited 1s vested in the inhabitants of every town and planta- 
tion, to raise and appropriate money for the support of public 
schools,—how happens it that, in such a land, among such a 
people, the necessity exists for the inquiry as to how and where a 
supply of competent and well qualified teachers shall be obtain- 
ed? A stranger whose only knowledge of our school system was 
derived from the examination of the law establishing it and mak- 
ing provision for its support, would hardly credit the assertion 
that any such embarrassment attended its practical operation. 
The answer 1s obvious. We, the People, have proved faithless 
to our trust ;——we have not been true to our best interests. We 
have not estimated aright the influence which the teachings of 
the schoolroom are destined to exert upon our children in after 
lite. We have quieted our consciences by the mere observance 
of the letter of the law. We have adopted for our rule of con- 
duct the “ penny wise, pound foolish ” policy :—we have chaf- 
fered and beat down the Educator in his price, until we have 
almost driven the genuine commodity out of the market, and 
substituted one of a spurious character. At the door of the 
people hes the sin of originating the evil of which we so lond- 
ly complain. We have failed to appreciate the almost inesti- 
able worth of the true teacher ;—we have expelled him from 
our schoolrooms, by denying to him the compensation which 
isrichly his due,—by withholding from him the rank, the sta- 
tion, the honor, to which he is most eminently entitled,—and 
now, @n extrenis, we inquire most innocently, but yet most 
earnestly, what method shall be adopted to secure a sutlicient 
number of teachers, qualified in every particular, to be the ed- 
ucators of our children? 'The answer is,—by a simple act of 
justice ;—justice to the memory of those sincere, devoted, far- 
seeing men, who framed and founded the Common School sys- 
tem of New England,—justice to our children, and to our- 
selves. We must retrace our steps and regain the high ground 
which we, asa portion of the people of New England, once oc- 
cupied. We must not only open our arms to welcome the re- 
turn of the good teacher, but we must invite, solicit his return, 
by all the inducements which the assurance of a liberal 
and adequate reward for his services can afford. Let but this 
policy be adopted, and I cannot doubt that ere long, with the 
uid of the instrumentalities now in exercise for advancing the 
qualifications of our teachers, all occasion for complaint will 
cease, 

I require no stronger evidence to satisfy my mind that such 
will be the consequence of an increased liberality in the com- 
pensation of teachers, than is furnished by the fact, that from 
those towns and districts where a liberal compensation Is now 
paid, there comes no voice of complaint that competent teach- 
ers are not to be obtained. 
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But it will be said, and with propriety, that our small school 
districts have not the pecuniary ability to command the servi- 
ces of teachers thoroughly qualified for their work. It is true, 
—and it is one of the evils incident to small districts. Let such 
districts be consolidated,—let them unite in the establishment 
of Union Schools,—and they will no longer lack the ability. 
Wherever districts are unfortunately so located, territorially, 
that they cannot avail themselves of either of these methods, 
they must, of necessity, be content with such advantages as 
they have for educating their children ; but their condition will 
be rendered no more unfortunate, by reason of the improved 
condition and increased facilities of their neighbors. 

I am aware that it will be said, in reply to the suggestion 
that an increase of compensation is necessary to secure a class 
of thoroughly qualified teachers, sufficiently numerous to meet 
our wants, that there is a willingness on the part of the public 
to increase the compensation, just so soon as teachers will enti- 
tle themselves to it. It may be so;—I could wish, however, 
for stronger evidence than is furnished by any indications which 
[ have yet discovered, that such a disposition prevails exten- 
sively. That it exists, and will enlarge its influence, I do not 
doubt , but [ desire to see it universal ; and by every argument 
and by all the means which can be employed, I would hasten 
a consummation so devoutly to be wished. I believe thata 
knowledge of its existence would bring back to the ranks many 
faithful teachers, of both sexes, who have reluctantly, but of 
necessity, abandoned them,—would call in hundreds, every 
way qualified, who are only waiting for the prospect of an ade- 
quate reward, to enter upon this field of duty, and would stim- 
ulate those already in the work, who possess the requisite intel- 
lectual endowments to renewed exertion. 

‘lo which party,—the Public, or the ’eacher,—belongs, of 
right, the duty of making the first demonstration in this move- 
ment? Shall the public, at once, take high ground and advance 
the rate of compensation, or, retaining the ground now practical- 
ly occupied, demand that the teacher shall take the first step, 
and, by a more thorough and systematic preparation for the 
work, entitle himself to the increased compensation which he 
requires ? As between the public and the teacher,—the em- 
ployer and employed,—it would seem to be but right that the 
first movement should be made by the latter; but as between 
the people and their children, I apprehend that a different poli- 
ey should prevail. It is true, that by a simultaneous increase 
in the rate of teachers’ wages, there would be found many, who, 
for a time, might be in the receipt of a hire far greater than 
their deserts, but it would be of brief duration. Those who 
are deficient in mental ability or inclination to qualify themselves 
as teachers, in their very exaltation would find their ruin.— 
They would soon be met by competitors for the honors and 
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emoluments of the teacher’s station, and be driven from the 
position which they had unworthily occupied, to give place to 
others, worthy of their hire. 

Such is the conclusion at which I have arrived in this mat- 
ter ;—its correctness may be tested by experiment. Let the 
town, or the district, which complains of the want of a compe- 
tent teacher, but give notice that for the services of such a one 
a liberal compensation will be paid, and I hazard the assertion, 
that the want will not long remain unsupplied. The success 
which, I feel confident, would crown the experiment in the 
single town and district now, would, in a few years, reward 
the effort of every town or district which should adopt the same 
wise and liberal policy. 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WEST NEWTON. 


The examination of this school on the 24th ult. was witness- 
ed by a large number of visitors, who seemed highly gratified 
with the evidence of thorough and practical instruction present- 
ed in the several exercises, and especially with the lessons in 
teaching given by the pupils themselves. After the examination, 
which Jasted more than eight hours, the pupils were addressed 
by Professor Sears, President of the Baptist Seminary at New- 
ton, and by Mr. Gorham Abbot of New York, one of the gift- 
ed family of teachers. Prof. Sears dwelt mainly upon the ad- 
vantages of the course of instruction prepared by the Common- 
wealth, and Mr. Abbot in the strongest terms expressed his sat- 
isfaction at the evidence which the exercises all afforded that 
the education of the heart had not been neglected, but that a 
wholesome religious influence pervaded every department of 
the school. We regret that we can not give the exact words 
of this address which was peculiarly neat, heartfelt and emphat- 
ically sincere. 

The Triennial Celebration, on the 26th, was also a delight- 
ful affair. The meeting was opened by a prayer of great ear- 
nestness and beauty, from Professor Ripley of the Newton Bap- 
tist Seminary. The pupils then rose and sang an original 
Hymn of Welcome to their sisters the Ex-Normals. This was 
followed by a brief address from the Principal, Mr. Peirce, at 
the close of which, one of the pupils, Miss Clark of Watertown, 
in behalf of her classmates, presented their venerated teacher 
with a beautiful silver Vase, accompanied with the following 
address, which is a gem of its kind. 

‘Mr. Perrce,—The present members of this school would 
offer you, in behalf of yourself and lady, this Vase of F'low- 
ers. We do not offer it for its beauty or its value; but sim- 
ply because we love you, and wish to express our love for you. 
Take it, then, as a memorial of our deep and abiding sympa- 
thy; as a testimonial of our gratitude for your unceasing ef- 
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forts to benefit us ;—and, above all, take it as a pledge that we 
will endeavor so to profit by your instructions, that, when you 
shall appear at the great ingathering of souls, your crown may 
be wreathed with Normal blossoms, bright and pure as these 
now before you.” 

Miss Lincoln, one of the assistant teachers, then read a 
chaste and elegant address to the Normals, and the forenoon 
exercises were brought to a close by the Rev. Mr. Waterston of 
Boston, who delivered an eloquent address, full of serious and 
interesting views of education. 

During the recess, the pupils and graduates held a business 
meeting, and passed resolutions expressive of their opinion of 
the atrocious slanders which have been uttered against the 
school and their beloved teachers, and concluded that the next 
meeting should be biennial. 

At 1 o’clock the Normals and numerous invited guests re- 
paired tothe Town Hall, which, like the School Room, had 
been tastefully decorated with evergreens and flowers, and here 
they partook of a bountiful repast provided by the pupils. 
Addresses were made by several of the clerical guests ; some 
appropriate songs were sung; a manuscript newspaper, called 
The FH rperiment, was read by a committee, and much cheer- 
ful conversation was enjoyed by the graduates, who had met 
after so long absence ; and by the guests, who could not res- 
train the pleasure they felt at beholding the joyful scene. At 
» P. M. the meeting was dispersed, but such Normals as remain- 
oh in the village again collected in the evening, at the omy 
of the Principal, and finished the day, as it had been begun, 1 
mutual congratulations, and in mutual pledges of perpetual, ‘ 
tachment to Normalty. 

In several of the exercises, and especially in the beautiful 
address of Miss Lincoln, the decease of Miss Tilden, the late 
amiable and excellent assistant, whom no one who ever visited 
the school can forget, was alluded to with much feeling, 
and many tears. As we have been informed that the address- 
es are to be published, we have forborne to do more than allude 
to them. Among the articles read from the “Experiment,” was 
one which we give below, entitled,— 


BRIEF STATISTICS OF THE WEST NEWTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


“This school was opened at Lexington, July 3d, 1839, with 
the examination of three pupils by Jared Sparks, LL.D. and 
Hon. Robert Rantoul, in the presence of the Secretary of the 
Board, Hon. Horace Mann, and afew others. These three were 
all that presented themselves for admission on the day appointed 
for the opening of the school. At the close of the first term, 
the school numbered 12 pupils. At the commencement of the 
2d term, Gov. Everett delivered an address on education to 
the school. and to a numerous audience in the church at Lex- 
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ngton. A considerable accession to the numbers of the school 
was made during the second term. ‘The school continued 
Lesage five years. ‘Three years from its opening under the 
resent Principal, Mr. Peirce, and two under the Rev. S. J. May. 
Afte r that period, it was removed to this place, and again came 
under the charge of its first teacher. This building, formerly 
used for a private academy, was purchased by a friend of the 
school and devoted to its present use. Since the opening of 
the school, 482 pupils have been admitted. From unforeseen 
causes, quite a number have been obliged to leave before com- 
pleting their year; and many have staid longer than the re- 
yuired time. Since the commencement of the school, 23 have 
died, 52 have been married. About 300 are teaching at the 
present time. ‘The largest class that ever entered the school 
numbered 40, and the greatest number of pupils ever in the 
school at one time was 84. During the present term, 68 have 
heen connected with the school. ‘The demand for teachers 
from this institution has been much greater this summer than 
at any previous time,—greater, by far, than the limited number 
of graduates could supply. 

This demand gives good evidence that they have generally 
taught with suecess, and encourages the hope of a more ex- 


tended sphere of usefulness for our State Normal School. 
Q. D.C. 





THE FORTY-SEVENTH PROPOSITION, 
(See No, 14, page 214,) 


In the Journal of July 15, there is a new demonstration of 
the celebrated 47th Proposition of Euclid. For its novelty, I 
fear very little can be said, as it is so apparent that it must have 
eccurred to every one who has ever studied for himself the 
Proposition on which it is founded. It is printed, at length, in 
Legendre’s Geometry, Book III., Prop. 25, and also in Young’s 
Geometry, Book VI., Prop. 14. I should not have troubled you 
with this, but for the oj pportumity it affords of quoting, for the 
lenefit of young geometers, Legendre’s remarks. 

‘It often happens, as we see in this example, that in draw- 
Ing consequences from one or more propositions, we fall again 
ol propositions already demonstrated. 

“In fact, that which particularly characterises the theorems 
of geometry, and is an irresistible proof of their certainty, is, 
that in combining them together in any manner whatever, pro- 
vided we reason justly, we always arrive at perfectly accurate 
sey 

‘This would not be so if the proposition were false, or was 
nity almost true; it would often happen that, by the seh 
hation of propositions with each other, the error would ilicrease 
wid become sensible.’ '. 
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“SERMONS IN STONES.” 


As Mr. Williams was walking out, towards evening, with 
one of his pupils, he picked up a paving-stone, which seemed 
more nearly rounded than usual. The earnestness with which 
he viewed it attracted the attention of his pupil, who said to 
him, ‘Pray, sir, what do you see so interesting in that old 
stone?’ ‘ Much,” said the teacher, ‘much ; it has given rise 
to a course of thought that overwhelms me.” “TI should not 
think there was anything in it worthy of a thought,” said the 
lad, laying his hand upon it, with a sort of curiosity, to see if 
he could discover anything in it without the aid of his teacher, 
The indulgent teacher yielded it up to him, and the ardent 
pupil turned it over and over again, but he could see nothing 
peculiar in it, except that it was nearly as round as a ball, 
though altogether too hard to be used for one. At last, he re- 
turned it to his teacher, and said, ‘‘ Are you serious, sir, in say- 
ing that this stone excites overwhelming thoughts in your 
mind?’ ‘I never was more serious in my life, Allan.” “ Will 
you be good enough, then, sir, to point out to me what you see 
so clearly, but what is so invisible to me.” ‘I will, Allan, 
with great pleasure; but, before doing so, allow me to use this 
occasion to impress upon your mind the important fact, that 
the instructed see with eyes unlike those of uninformed per- 
sons: for it is true of the latter that, ‘having eyes they see 
not, and having ears they hear not,’ one half of the sights and 
signs that fill the universe. ‘The Creator, in His wisdom, has 
not made one object to please the ignorant, and a different one 
to please the learned; but He has made the same thing to 
please both, though for different reasons, and in very different 
degrees. I have been but an unworthy student of nature, and 
yet it seems to me that every step I have advanced in know- 
ledge has added new power to my eyes, new quickness to my 
ears, and quicker pulsations to my heart. But let us to the 
stone, and see what lessons we can draw from it.” 

“What is its form, Allan?’ ‘It is nearly round, sir.” 
“ How do you think it became so round?” “TI guess nobody 
ean tell, sir. Has not it always been round?” «QO, no, in- 
deed.” ‘* Have you never seen such round stones before ?” “ O 
yes, on the sea beach, I have seen thousands of them; and now 
[ think of it, I guess they get rounded by rubbing against each 
other as they are moved by the waves. My sister Mary says 
this is what is called contrition.” “No, it is called attrition, 
Allan. But, tell me, how long do you think it would take for 
the waves to round and polish a hard stone like this?’ “9, 
dear! ever so long,” said Allan. ‘So large a stone as that 
would not be moved by one wave in a million, if it were on 
the sea shore, as it is not.” “ Does it appear to be homogene- 
ous?” asked the teacher. ‘ Homo what ?” anxiously in- 
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quired Allan. ‘ Homogeneous,” repeated Mr. Williams; “ that 

is, does the whole stone seem to be made of the same sub- 

stance?” QO, no, sir, I did not mind it before, but I think I 

can see quite a variety of grains in it. Here is one that shines 

like silvered glass.” ‘Yes, that is called Mica,” said the 

teacher, “and you may pick off little scales of it with a pen- 

knife. What else do you see?” “ Light-colored, smooth sort 

of grains,” said Allan. ‘“ Those are F'elspar,” said Mr. Wil- 

liams. ‘‘ ‘There is something else that looks broken, dark, and 

of a Waxy appearance. So, by your help, [ have found three 

substances, where I supposed there was but one.” “‘ The third 
substance is called Quartz,” said Mr. W., “and Quartz, Fels- 
par and Mica, thus mixed, are called Granite.” ‘ Well, I did 
not know that before,” said Allan, “ though I have often heard 
of granite, I never suspected before that it was so mixed up.” 
“How do you suppose that the several grains of granite became 
so mixed up ?” asked the teacher. ‘ Were they ever separate ?” 
earnestly inquired Allan. ‘“ Certainly,” said Mr. W. “ Well, 
that is funny,” said Allan. “It is a sort of pudding, then, 
mixed up, and baked or boiled hard.” ‘ You have, probably, 
guessed pretty near the truth, Allan, But, tell me, when do 
you think this hard pudding of yours was mixed?” “ Does 
any body know” asked the boy, very seriously. ‘‘ You very 
justly called it an old stone, when I picked it up,” said Mr. 
Williams. ‘ We can not tell how old it is, and yet we can 
determine some circumstances about it that bear upon its age. 
Tho rock called granite is known to lie lower down than any 
other rock, and, of course, it was made before all the rocks 
and earths that lie above it. We find large separate masses of 
each of the three ingredients or substances of which granite is 
composed, viz., quartz, felspar and mica, and we must believe 
that such large masses were first broken up into small pieces, 
then mixed together, and then hardened or cemented into one 
mass as we find it. Does not this seem reasonable?” “ Yes, 
sir,” said Allan, “ but what could have stuck the grains togeth- 
er so? [can not see any thing between them. What could 
have mixed them so, too?” said the wondering boy; “ and, 
more than all, what could have broken up the huge masses 
into such little pieces? Is this all true that you have been 
telling me, Mr. Williams?’ “I think it 1s,” said Mr. W., 
“but tell me how you think this piece of granite was broken 
from the mass and carried to the sea shore, to be rounded there 
by your contrition ?” “ Attrition! attrition!’ said Allan; “I 
shall never make that mistake again.” ‘ Well,” said the teach- 
er, “ what will you say if I tell you that the probability is, that 
the rocks were broken into grains by fire, and mixed by fire, 
and then cemented, or, as you say, stuck together, by fire 7” 
* Where is the fire 7” said Allan. ‘“ Probably, all the interior or 
inside of the globe, under the granite, is on fire now, though 
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we rarely see it here, because we have no volcanoes or burning 
mountains. {f you imagine yourself to be living on the out- 
side of an orange, and all but the peel to be fire, you will have 
some idea how men live on the earth,” said the teacher. Allan 
stood thoughtfully, but said nothing. ‘Of what are you 
thinking, my boy ?” asked the teacher. “ I hardly dare tell 
you, sir,” said Allan, “and yet, L should like to know who 
made the dreadful fire of which you have spoken, and what 
hinders it from burning us and all the world up before we sleep 
again?” Well, Allan, what do yow think saves us from the 
death ~ we cannot avoid by any wisdom or power of our 
own.” “It must be God himself,’ said the trembling Allan; 
“and [see now what you meant when you said the stone ex- 
cited such overwhelming thoughts in your mind. [am sure I 
shall never see another granite paving stone without thinking 
that [I see the word Gop written upon it in the largest letters.” 
“'That name is written upon all his works in the same large 
letters, my dear young friend,” said the affectionate teacher, 
“and happy is he who in his youth learns, as you, I trust, will 
do, to read it there.” W. B. FE. 





HOW DO YOU LIKE YOURSELF? 
| Written for the “ Boston Olive Branch,” by Miss E. Jane Cate.] 


Heaven biess our children! We have three of them, Dick, 
Will, and Howy. Heaven bless the trio. What sermons one 
gets who has two or three children clinging to her hands or 
clothes as she walks, or clambering over her as she sits. Willy 
preached the last sermon, and thus it happened. 

Away up there, in that mean house you see through the 
cherry-tree, lives a poor family, and there boards, while he is 
attending our district school, the onl; son of a very poor wo- 
man. She boards him there at four shillings a week. ‘To 
support him and herself, she is compelled to work constantly 
here and there, wherever she can find employment, and often, 
us now, without her son. Henee he is ill-eared for, never 
called ** My good boy,” but very often, and in tones and looks 
of utter scorn, * You Paddy, you!’ (By the bye, his father 
was from the Emerald Island.) On this account, therefore, 
and in part, perhaps, on account of a bad organization, he is 
frighttully. reckless, as one sees, When he walks the street. He 
runs by “fits and starts,” as you scarcely ever saw one run; 
and in the next moment stops short and flings stones at walls, at 
trees, into the brook, and at the sheep and cows, if any happen 
to be grazing near the wails. Ever and anon, he turns a sonm- 
erset as he walks,—sometimes with such a plunge forward, you 
think his neck must be broken that Gime, certainly. But, no ; 
in an instant he is on his way, throwing stones into the grove 
of maples. Agia he goes dexterously side wise, a turn or two, 
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\ke a carriage wheel ; so that one sees, at first, that he is a sad 
poy. and dreads that he will be a sad man. Willy has doubts 
out him, it is clear; for he tips his head on one side, and 
woks gravely at him as he passes. At first it was from the 
yard; then he ventured out to the carriage-sweep, every day 
going a little nearer to the road. ‘To-day he was at the road- 
side when the boy came along, and, looking in his face with a 
verfectly respectful and grave manner, “ How do you like your- 
«lf? he asked. ‘The boy looked at Willy a moment, as if it 
were laboring in his small head,—What does he mean, “ How 
jo you like yourself?” And then he went along with his 
head down, as if he were thinking—How do I like myself? I 
don’t like myself at all,—I wonder if any body does like him- 
self? 

For myself, Willy’s question went to my heart like a sermon, 
aid humbled me as few sermons do. I thought of all the 
praise I receive, of all the partiality of kind friends, of all 
those who love me because they think me well worthy of their 
love, and then of my heart as it lies bare before myself and 
the Searching One. The breath of His own life which He 
had breathed into me,—the noble nature He has given me, in 
common with others, the kindling aspiration, the good inten- 
tion with which He has visited me, —I thought of all these, 
and reverenced myself for them; but, oh, in such utter humil- 
ity! For these are His free gifts to me; my inheritance, and 
its spontaneous fruits. But for the poor use of His gifts; for 
grovelling so often when it is my ability and happiness to rise 
heavenward ; for the sinful thought which stops short of the 
sinful deed, for want of trust in God ; for leaning on earth ; for 
unkind words forgiven of friends as soon as uttered, but in my 
own heart “‘ biting like a serpent and stinging like an adder ;”— 
ah, thought I, with all these rising before me, “ How do you 
like yourself?’ And, as often as the question came, I longed 
to go away and fall on my knees, and weep for my sin, and 
pray for a purer heart, a nobler life, “a clearer walk with 
God.” 

My readers, How do you like yourselves? No, you do not 
like yourselves at all. Even the best of you go so often and 
so far amiss,—fall so far short of what you are capable of at- 
taining,—perform so few kind offices, and speak so few really 
kind words, where so many are needed! Mr. A. how do you 
like yourself? Well you may drop your head for all your dis- 
honest bargaining, far-reaching, two-sided policy, for the op- 
pression and down-treading of all who hinder you in your 
march to wealth, and of those who do not hinder, if, by any 
means they may be made to help you on. Poor man! have 
you read lately, the emotions of one, — his name I have for- 
gotten,— who made a hair-breadth escape from death? One by 
one, his senses and his faculties failed in their functions ; and, 
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all the while, as other inner voices were hushed, as it became 
darker and stiller all around, Memory’s speech was heard loud 
and louder still, and her long, and still unfolding scroll gleamed 
brighter and brighter in its letters of fire. Every sin, those 
which had not been thought of for years, as those of recent 
commission, all were there, and now, no words of his can ad- 
equately describe the horror he felt. Not the eternal world, at 
whose threshold he stood; not the pure Being, against whom 
he had so often sinned, and whom he was so soon to meet, 
alarmed him; but horror for all his sin on the sole account of 
his sin’s hatefulness, seized and tore him. By the considera- 
tions of a happy death, and also of a life of usefulness, love, 
and good conscience, cleanse your heart and your hands, Mr. 
A. ‘Then, when the new year again comes round, and there 
comes with it the question, How do you like yourself ? there 
may be the grateful thought that it is better with you; that 
youzare drawing nearer to God and he to you; that, now, ex- 
tortion points no longer to your example for its apology as it 
goes recklessly on; that no lip curses you; but that, day by 
day, as you approach the grave, where there is no work, so, 
day by day, you are making ready; and human hearts are 
made happier and fitter for the eternal world, through your 
good example, and the purifying and ennobling tendencies of 
your loving kindness to them. 

Mr. B—, you oppress no man, you take no unjust advanta- 
ges in trade, you are, in the main, a kind husband and father, 
a good citizen. But, Do you exactly like yourself? You are 
so rich; your home is so elegant and warm; your larder so 
well stored, and your table so bountifully spread ; while, only 
a few rods from you, a mother and her orphans actually starve ; 
and only a few rods farther, a worse than widowed mother 
hugs to her own cold bosom the shivering forms of her little 
ones, that they may not actually freeze. ‘Truly, Ido not think 
you can exactly like yourself. But go now, before you eat, 
and carry or send a basket of provisions to those who starve, 
and send your servant with a hod of coal, or a wheel-barrow 
of wood to the freezing. Do this often, and give fifty cents 
here, and a dollar there, as you see there is need, and then will 
you feel a new worth and dignity of character. You will feel 
that now you are indeed following Jesus, and that there are 
hearts that revere you, and bless you with tears of grateful 
joy. 

And, Mrs. C—, I know you make a great ado of heading 
subscriptions, and of soliciting them for this purpose and that 
purpose. But, Mrs. C—, when my maid Susan was in town, 
she met your maid Huldah, and was told by her, in confidence, 
that you do not pay your laundress or your seamstress. She 
said, that again and again they have come to you, but that you 
send them empty away with impatient words for their impor- 
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tunities, and with ungracious promises to pay them when it is 
perfectly convenient. She says you do this when they come 
looking pale, and sick, and worn; and when, with bitter tears, 
they beg a small part of their dues, just enough to buy a little 
coal. Do you do this? And if you do, How do you like your- 
self? Begin this day to be just; and then, as you have the 
means and see the need of it, be generous. 

Miss D—, Do you lke yourself? Not very well? No; 
you make drafts too often and on too large a scale, on your 
father’s purse. You can see that he labors beyond his strength 
to meet his increasing family expenditures. He looks care- 
worn, and his form is bowed, early as it is in his day. He 
scarcely allows himself leisure to read his papers, dearly as he 
loves the indulgence. Your mother also,—she comes in from 
the kitchen, or her own room, when we call, looking flushed 
and dispirited, and taking no interest in conversation after she 
joins us. No, you can’t like yourself perfectly. Your days 
and evenings may be days and evenings of triumph ; but your 
pillow must sometimes be wet with tears of pity for your pa- 
rents. But it is not too late for you. They are still spared 
you, and you can make some atonement for all the unnecessa- 
ty trouble you have cost them. Go, to-day, to the work-bas- 
ket and the store-room with your mother ; and deny yourself 
today and tomorrow, and for three months, all demands upon 
your father’s purse. 

Miss E—, forever busy on old books and new, and letting 
your affections and sympathies go into chronic lethargy ;—Miss 
F—, never minding what becomes of intellect or affections 
either, while you flutter here and there ;—young G—, wasting 
your energies in dissipation and reverie by turns, lagging far 
behind contemporaries of half your talent, but double your per- 
severance, all of you, How do you like yourselves? How do 
we all like ourselves? 

I hope it will be better next twelvemonth. I hope that then 
we may all look back with warm and thankful hearts on the 
way we have trod, and see how good and pleasant it was for 
us; and feel surely that from the roses we gathered, as we 
came along, we cast no thorns to wound the sensitive feet that 
walked beside and behind us ; that no poisonous fruits, which 
we might have cast away, are left hanging to tempt the weak 
and the unwary, that no “rocks of offence,” that we might 
have removed, are left strowing the way, over which the blind 
and those who will not see must go stumbling. 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. Eprrorn—lI am induced to lay a few facts before you 
and the public, that what I consider an evil may be redressed 
in future, if the past is, as I fear, beyond remedy. By a 
law of the State, it is made the duty of the Secretary of State 
to distribute copies of the Annual Report of the Board of 
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Education, and of the Abstract of Reports, to the School Com- 
mittees, Selectmen, and districts of every town. I do not 
know exactly the rule of distribution, but I do know that the 
design of it is, in many cases, defeated. 

Being appointed one of the School Committee of a certain 
town, and being anxious to understand my duty, and to ac- 
quire a knowledge of what had been done for schools, I natur- 
ally inquired for the documents which had been received from 
the Government for the guidance and instruction of the School 
Committee. I supposed, of course, that these documents had 
been deposited in some safe place, where successive commit- 
tees and teachers could have easy access to them. 

[ applied first to the Secretary of the Committee, and he 
told me that no such documents had been delivered over to 
him by his predecessor. After various other inquiries, I found 
that not one of the documents had ever been treated as public 
property. ‘The Reports had generally been seized upon by the 
teachers of the district schools, or by the Prudential Commit- 
tees, and the Abstracts had been appropriated as their private 
property by the town committee, so that it was difficult to 
find a copy of any document, to say nothing of a complete 
series. 

Now, sir, it seems to me, that something should be done to 
secure at least one copy of every State document touching 
education, for the use of the School Committee ; and it should 
be made the duty of some one to preserve such property for 
public use. If this state of things were peculiar to my town, 
I should say nothing; but I have reason to think the evil is 
general, and that there is hardly a School Committee in the 
Commonwealth possessed of a complete series of the docu- 
ments. Whether the Selectmen have been more careful or,less 
selfish than the Committees, I know not, but I fear that they 
also have considered the documents as a private favor, and not 
an Official trust to be handed over to their successors. 

I make these remarks in the hope that you will see that the 
evil is remedied by present laws, if any exist, or by additional 
laws, if any are needed. 





Errata. — “B. N. 8.” wishes us to correct the following 
errors 1n his arithmetical articles: 

In No. 8, p. 118, 1. 5, for 66x 312=10 x 6+6, read 66 Xx 
312=(10x6+6) x 312. 

In No. 13, p. 197, 1. 25, for =a+?2 &c.,*read =a?+% Ke. 

In No. 14, p. 210, 1. 26, for n=(a—b)n?=, &c., read n= 
(a—b); n?=, Ke. 





iy Al Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 
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